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College Co-ordination With 


Laborato ry 


The best of laboratories lie use- 
less and until those who can profit 
from their jindings apply such new- 
found knowledges. In the physical 
separate experimental 
problems remain in the realm of 
pure research until their principles 


sciences, 


School Experiences 


College classes can give to the 
laboratory school an opportunity to 
evaluate its practices against the 
measuring rod of current polls of 
thought. The laboratory school, on 
the other hand, can offer to the 
college the observation of experi- 


will reap the harvest of work with 
varied personalities and points of 
view. 

Varied procedures are in pro- 
gress on many campuses. Students 
in college classes frequently make 
periodic visits to laboratory school 
classrooms, there to observe either 
materials of instruction and their 
applications, methods of teaching 
in operation, and individual be- 
havior of children. In some in- 
stances, laboratory classes are used 
as experimental centers where 
reasonable hypotheses can be ex- 
plored through controlled research. 





are implemented in productive mental programs in progress, with In still other situations. student 

channels. Likewise in the social evaluation “on the ground”, and participation in special programs 

sciences,case studies of remedial _ in- 

and group research | struction are made 

remain individual ae possible. 

, ' | The Teachers ¢ ollege Journal seeks to present competent dis- 

in application until a f HRN, LI Part of the prob- 
cussions of prolessional problems in education, and toward this 

those who are con- | end restricts its contributing personnel to those of training and lem of adequate 

cerned with human _ experience in the field. The Journal does not engage in re-publi- use of laboratory 

relationships inte- | cation practice, in the belief that previously published material facilities depends 
a ’ 1? a - , —— ' : 

grate changed and | however creditable, has already been made available to the pro- on the kinds of 


expanded concepts 
with their approach 
in personnel. 


The Laboratory | 
School in teacher | 
training serves a 


dual function: 1) it 
is charged wth pro- 
viding the best edu- | 
cational programs | 





fessional public through its original publication. 


Manuscripts concerned with controversial issues are welcomed. 
with the express understanding that all such issues are published 
without editorial bias or discrimination. 


| Articles are presented on the authority of their writers, and do 
not necessarily commit the Journal to points of view so expressed. 
At all times, the Journal reserves the right to refuse publication il 
in the opinion of the Editorial Board an author has violated 
standards of professional ethics or journalistic presentation. 


students in teacher 
training at any one 
time, and the spe- 
cific observation 
and practice needs 
of these students. 
The balance of such 
needs against the 
equally significant 
|| pressure of _ the 








for the children who 
fill its classes; and 2) it serves as 
a demonstration and observation 
center for students in training to 
become teachers. Each of these 
functions is separate and distinct, 
and to some extent the dual func- 
tions may be at times even dis- 
cordant. This makes of Laboratory 
School classroom teaching and ad- 
ministration a _ delicate balance 
wheel demanding flexibility and re- 
sourcefulness of its personnel. To 
the extent that college teachers 
recognize and appreciate the pos- 
sibilities as well as the problems of 
the laboratory school, they will 
contribute to a co-ordination of ac- 
tivities which will make possible 
the maximal contribution of both 
to good teacher education. 
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can furnish opportunity for student 
participation in the _ challenging 
problem of getting to know and 
understand children in the process 
of growing up. Advanced students 
can assist in the teaching of indi- 
vidual children, and small groups, 
thus making more extensive the 
attention given to individual differ- 
ences in general classroom instruc- 
t70n. 


When college teachers plan to in- 
clude the laboratory school as a 
basic resource in their classes in 
philosophies, methods, and _ psy- 
chological principles the classroom 
will become a meaningful concept 
to teachers-in-training, and, in turn, 


children and 


classroom teachers 


learning needs of 
children who are pupils in school 
is the motivating force which molds 
the values in the philosophy of the 
campus laboratory school. 

Only in the laboratory of human 
resources could such questions be 
paramount. Industrial laboratories 
and the laboratory of the physicist 
can cut, waste, and discard raw 
materials in the process of ap- 
prentice learning and advanced re- 
search. But in the drive toward im- 
proved understanding of boys and 
girls, their lives become the ele- 
ments of our trial and error. In 
such a laboratory waste and dis- 
card become unthinkable. 

This Journal issue presents Col- 
lege-Laboratory School integration 
at Indiana State. 
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Pre- and Post-War Enrollments 
At Indiana State Teachers 


College 


HARRY E. ELDER 


Registrar 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Still another facet to the teacher 
education laboratory situation is 
the enrollment of prospective can- 
didates as future teachers. The war 
years have changed significantly 
the numbers of young men and wo- 
men seeking to enter the teaching 
profession, and the professional 
challenge and teaching situations 
have likewise changed. In the pres- 
ent article, Mr. Elder has summar- 
ized many of these differences, to 
‘ point up some significant problems 
in the recruitment of teachers. 


The history of education on the 
college level necessarily includes 
the changes which occurred in stu- 
dent bodies between 1939 and 1946. 
This report is an attempt to com- 
pare and contrast the classifications 
and curricular 
interests of the 
students of In- 





diana State 
Teachers Col- 
lege for the fall 
quarters of 
these two @ 
years. _ : 
Without _re- 
- course to actual 
statistics the 


following differences are obvious: 
(1) because of the large num- 
ber of veterans—1304, or nearly 
58% of a total registration of 2266 
—whose education was delayed 
by service in the armed forces, 
the average age of students is 
considerably higher in 1946 than 
in 1939; (2) a much greater per- 
centage of the registrants of 1946 
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are married; (3) the students of 
uoday are more serious, more highly 
motivated and more appreciative 
of college opportunities than were 
their younger and less experienced 
predecessors of 1939. 

From the standpoint of mere 
classification of the student bodies 
of 1939 and 1946 many significant 
differences are obvious. Before the 
war the numbers of men and wo- 
men were practically the same— 
800 and 799, respectively; in 1946, 
due to the preponderance of men 
among the veterans, the ratio of all 
men to all women is approximately 
two to one and is almost three to 
one when freshmen only are con- 
sidered. In 1939 the freshmen ac- 
counted for slightly less than 42% 
of the total student body while in 
1946 they represent more than 52% 
of all students. Obviously graduat- 
ing classes will be comparatively 
small and shortages of college grad- 
uates for teaching and other pro- 
fessions will prevail long after 
1950. These figures are presented 
in Table I. 

The distribution of students by 
curricular interests should be 
closely related to the supply of and 
demand for college graduates. In 
the years immediately preceding 
our entrance into World War II 
the supply of secondary teachers 
qualified according to the require- 
ments of the various states and the 
demand for them was almost in 
balance; there was, even then, a 
definite and alarming shortage of 
adequately prepared elementary 
teachers. The further shortage of 
elementary teachers and the im- 


balance in the secondary field 
created by conditions prevailing 
during the last seven years will be 
corrected only if the curricular ob. 
jectives of college students of post. 
war years are in harmony with the 
needs of the society to which col. 
lege graduates should contribute 
their talents and skills. Only in the 
light of this principle may the cur. 
ricular interests of students of the 
academic year of 1946-1947 have 
genuine significance and meaning 
In Table II are shown the curricy. 
lar interests of students in these 
years. 


With 680, or thirty per cent of 
the students, definitely not inter. 
ested in becoming teachers one js 





tempted to conclude, erroneously, : 


that Indiana State has ceased ty 
function as a_ teachers’ college. 
However, the fact is that the re. 
maining 1586 of the 1946 enroll. 
ment is approximately equal to the 
total registration of 1599 in 19339 
when all students were meeting 
the requirements for certification 
as teachers. The real concern, then, 
is not so much whether enough are 
planning to teach as whether those 
so planning have curricular ob- 
jectives distributed according to the 
actual needs of the public schools. 
“A Glance at Your Indiana Public 
Schools”! shows that elementary 
and kindergarten teachers consti- 
tute approximately 56% of the 
classroom teachers while all “junior 
and senior high school teachers, 
vocational teachers, special teach- 
ers’ and “all other teachers” con- 
stitute the remaining 44%. In other 
words, if the curricular objectives 
of students of Indiana State Teach- 
ers College on teacher training 
curriculums during the fall quar- 
ter of 1946 were in harmony with 
the actual needs of our state, there 
would be more than 800 students 
preparing to teach in the elemen- 





! Research Service, Indiana State 
Teachers Association, May, 1946. 
Circular No. 22. 
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tary schools rather than the 104 
who are now registered on the 
curriculum for the preparation of 
elementary teachers. 


A second marked deviation from 
pre-war interests is in the number 
of students preparing for special 
high school certificates. In 1939 
there were 623 students on special 
curriculums’ while 1946 this 
number is 348—a_ reduction of 
nearly 44%. This change may be 
attributed partially to the changes 
in Indiana’s new requirements for 
secondary certificates. Because un- 
der the new state pattern students 
cannot meet full requirements for 
a Special Area certificate and any 
second type of provisional certifi- 
cate without remaning in college 
longer than the usual time for a 
jJegree, they hesitate to choose a 
special curriculum. The only ex- 
ception at Indiana State Teachers 
College is the special music cur- 
riculum for which the records 
show enrollments of 89 and 91, 
respectively, in the fall quarters 
of 1939 and 1946. 


in 


A third major change in inter- 
ests since 1939 is represented by 
the 30% of the student body not 
preparing to teach. While some of 
these students have understandable 
motives for deciding not to enter 
the teaching profession, there are 
many others with no apparent or 
reasonable basis for their present 
objectives. Undoubtedly, many 
who now proclaim interests in busi- 
ness administration, dentistry, en- 
gineering, law, medicine, pharmacy, 
etc., will never overtake the mi- 
rages which now appear so allur- 
ing. Indiana State Teachers College 
will serve these and all other stu- 
dents best by such counseling as 
will enable each one to discover his 
own inherent capacities and in- 
terests and to develop these talents 
in conformity with the needs of 
society. Because of the purpose for 
which the institution was founded, 
major emphasis should continue to 
be placed upon the preparation of 
teachers. 
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TABLE I 


Classification of Students of Indiana State Teachers College 
In Fall Quarters of 1939 and 1946 








1939 1946 
1599 2266 
Total Registration Men Women Men Women 
Freshmen 370 (238.1% ) 298 (18.6% ) 893 (39.4% ) 337 (14.8%) 
Sophomores 191 (11.9%) 182 (11.4%) 266 (11.7%) 167 ( 7.4%) 
Juniors 101 ( 6.3%) 139 ( 8.7%) 149 ( 6.6%) 143 ( 6.3%) 
Seniors 96 ( 6.0%) 123 ( 7.7%) 136 ( 6.0%) 86 ( 3.8%) 
Post Graduates 10 ( 6%) 14 ( 9%) 16 ( .7%) ll ( 56%) 
Graduate Students 31 ( 1.9%) 40 ( 2.5%) 37 ( 1.6%) 23 ( 1.0%) 
Auditors 1( .1%) o( 2%) 1( 1%) 1( 1%) 
TOTALS 800 (50.0% ) 799 (50.0% ) 1498 (66.1%) 768 (33.9%) 


Note: 
for the quarter. : 


TABLE II 


All percentages in the above table are based upon the total registration 


Curricular Interests of Students of Indiana State Teachers College 


In Fall Quarters of 1939 and 1946 


Curriculum 
Two-Year Elementary 
Four-Year Elementary 


Regular High School 
A.B. Degree 
B.S. Degree 


Special High School (B.S. Degree) 
Art 
Commerce 
English 
Home 
Industrial 
Music 
Physical Education 
Social Studies 
Speech — 


Economics 


Arts 


Graduate Students 
Non-Teaching 
Auditors 


1939 


14 ( 
140 
689 
235 
454 


(43.1 
(14.7 
(28.4 


681 
53 
215 


(42.5 
( 3.4 
(13.4 


160 (10.0 


( 6.6 
( 5.5 


“seen ee eee eee ee ee 


*Uncertain (including post graduates) 


87 


( 8.7 %) 


c 1, ) 
Wf ) 


%) 


%) 
Cc Y/; ) 
%) 
Jo) 
%) 


% ) 


104 


971 
286 
685 


406 
20 
98 

3 
64 
72 
91 
51 

3 

2 


60 
680 
2 
43 


1946 


( 4.6%) 


(42.8%) 
(12.6% ) 
(30.2%) 


(18.0%) 
( 9%) 
( 4.3%) 
( 1%) 
( 2.8%) 
( 3.3%) 
( 4.0%) 
( 2.3%) 
( 1%) 
( 1%) 


( 2.7%) 
(30.0% ) 
( 1%) 
( 2.0%) 


* 34 post graduate students in the fall quarter of 1939 are included among the 
students working toward “regular” and/or “special” high school licenses. 


Note: 
for the quarter. 


All percentages in the abeve table are based upon the total registration 
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A Vitalized 


a 
Summer Course 


ALVA HADLEY 


Home Economics Instructor 
Indiana State School for the Blind 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


In-service teacher education 
courses, and refresher courses, are 
vitalized always by a_ practical 
laboratory. Probably few students 
realize this need as well as do the 
teachers who return to college dur- 
ing the summer sessions in order 
to improve techniques and acquire 
new methods. 

Mrs. Hadley has prepared an in- 
teresting account of the manner in 
which a summer course in educa- 
tion was made effective and vibrant 
through the use of workshop tech- 
niques and the application of the 
philosophical principle: “We learn 
what we do.” 


We were a really heterogenous 
group as we began to get acquaint- 
ed in Education Course 405-505 the 
first day of summer school at In- 
diana State Teachers College. We 
were not very curious about each 
other, one con-. 
tributing reason 
being that we met 
at 7:00 A. M., @ 
“early time.” | 
There were a few 4 
lack-a-daisical 
queries of “Is this 
405?”, or “Who 
is the instructor?” 
As usual, most of us were con- 
cerned with weighty matters such 
as the price of the text, how much 
reference reading would be re- 
quired, and would there be a term 
paper to do. Several old friend- 
ships were being renewed; all in 
all, we were just an average group 
of teachers returning to summer 
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school, and expecting an ordinary 
Education class of assigned read- 
ing with correlated recitations, re- 
ports, and lectures. 

We ranged from young to—well, 
older, and from pre-bachelor de- 
gree status to almost-graduated 
masters. We held licenses that cov- 
ered all public school grades from 
kindergarten through special and 
high school subjects. One question 
heard again and again had to do 
with that last mentioned fact—how 
such a mixed group could be ex- 
pected to do work together. Sev- 
eral of us expressed the opinion 
that it couldn’t be done. 

From such an inauspicious be- 
ginning there developed a vitalized 
course that will remain as an in- 
centive to the members of that 
group a long time. What took place 
to produce such an effect? What 
was the content of the course? 
What kind of work was done? First 
of all in importance was the con- 
genial atmosphere that prevailed 
through the whole term, for the 
type of work that was done would 
not have been possible without the 
whole-hearted co-operation of each 
class member. 

Our work was divided into three 
phases. The title of the course was 
“Observation of Current School 
Practices,’ and, since the college 
maintains a campus laboratory 
school, we began our work by mak- 
ing group observations there dur- 
ing our own class periods. These 
observations ranged from 50-120 
minutes in length, and from kinder- 
garten through junior high school. 


Observations in special high schoo] 
subjects were made individually or 
in small groups. Each member 
wrote a paper from running notes 
concerning the teaching methods, 
room equipment, student person. 
alities, and such other items as were 
noteworthy in each observation, 
and from them our class discussions 
were guided. This procedure was, 
at once, useful and interesting as 
the many different interpretations 


of any one observation were 
brought to the attention of the 
class. 


Another phase of our work was 
made possible by the cooperation 
of the teachers in the training 
school who made our visits to their 
classes pleasant and _ profitable. 
They made arrangements for our 
visits in such a manner that woe 
were able to observe the normal 
situation in each class. These teach- 
ers, also, kept us informed about 
children with exceptional person- 
alities, previous preparation, spe- 
cial problems, objectives, and simi- 
lar items of interest that were not 
immediately discernable. Extreme- 
ly interesting sessions resulted 
individual visits, made by 
each teacher, to the classroom of 
his or her choice. Following these 
visits free discussions of the ob- 
servation periods were held. 


from 


The text was used merely as a 
guide. Certain parts of its contents 
provided standards for our obser- 
vations and contained examples of 
good and had anecdotal records, 
along with certain fundamentals of 
the psychology of understanding 
children. Reference reading was 
held to a minimum. Based firmly 
on the pragmatic approach to learn- 
ing, we actually “learned by doing.” 
There was a constant sense of pur- 
poseful activity. As we shared our 
experiences with each other, as we 
learned to judge objectively, as we 
personally discovered the basic 
principles of valid understandings 
of children’s overt behavior, we 
realized that our course was of in- 
estimable value. 


(Continued on Page 142) 
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The Eme a Curriculum 


In E E nglish | 
Secondary 


n The 
school: 


JAMES D. 


HUPPERT 


Student Teacher, Laboratory School 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Mr. Huppert prepared this arti- 
cle based on readings done in a 
class in methods in English, com- 
pleted prior to his present assign- 
ment as a student teacher in a 
sophomore class in English. 

Prior to his overseas service in 
the Marines, Mr. Huppert com- 
pleted three years of his under- 
graduate program at Indiana State, 
and additional work at Western 
Michigan College of Education at 
Kalamazoo. He was in active com- 
bat in the Pacific Theater, moving 
on from Guam and Okinawa to 
Northern China. 


“The greatest and most influen- 
tial educational factor in the school 
life of all American youth is Eng- 
lish.”! Teachers and educators in 
every field agree that this fact is 
true; English is the basis of the 
pupil’s first lesson at the very be- 
ginning of school life, and a large 
share of his success in school and 
thereafter depends upon the effec- 
tiveness of his use of English. 
Throughout an in- 
dividual’s life it 
is of the utmost 
importance that he | 
be able to express © 
himself clearly 
and concisely to 
those with whom 
he comes into con- 
tact. Without this 
ability, it is generaly true that a 





'The Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary School 
Principals, Vol. 30, Number 136, 
February, 1946, p. 2. 
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person will not succeed to any 
great extent. This is especially true 
in the fast-moving twentieth cen- 
tury; the man who is slow of 
thought and speech will in all like- 
lihood be outstripped by his com- 
petitors who are better equipped 
with a more usable command of 
fundamental processes. 


It is not only reading, writing, 
and speaking skills of language that 
are such an important part of train- 
ing. The reading and appreciation 
of those who have given their liter- 
ary treasures are equally invalu- 
able to the individual who wants 
to develop into a cultured, well- 
rounded citizen. 


Movements made in the teach- 
ing of English during the last thir- 
ty-five years show that a great deal 
of progress has been made in every 
department of the field. In 1910, 
high school English curricula were 
dominated by college entrance re- 
quirements, despite the fact that 
only a small percentage of gradu- 
ates were going on to college. High 
school students were required to 
study deep, weighty literature 
which in most cases discouraged 
rather than encouraged a liking 
and an appreciation for good liter- 
ature. Much of it was “good” liter- 
ature, but it was too mature for 
students at the high school level. 
Teachers began to demand that 
they be allowed to teach literature 
which the students could under- 
stand, and to have them write and 
speak on subjects which interested 
them. These demands have been 
acceded to more and more since 
then, until the curriculum at pres- 


ent contains, in most cases, a wide 
variety of interesting literature. 
and it is arranged in such a manner 
that time is available for teachers 
to include a certain amount of “free 
reading” material chosen according 
to the interests of the student. 

Other branches of the field, such 
as grammar and composition, show 
equal progress in teaching meth- 
ods used now as compared with 
those employed thirty-five years 
ago. “The teaching of English to- 
day differs greatly from that of 
1910. We have moved from the 
academic and bookish to the social 
and human, from the esoteric to 
the everyday, from the theoretical 
to the practical, from preparation 
for adult living to assistance in 
present adolescent living.’ 

In order to be qualified to teach 
English in the high schools in In- 
diana a “major” in English must 
be completed. In most colleges, an 
English major consists almost en- 
tirely of courses in English litera- 
ture. This used to be adequate to 
enable a teacher to do a creditable 
job of teaching, because of the way 
curricula were organized. However, 
since the nature of instruction in 
English in the secondary schools 
has been changed, the emphasis is 
now on the kind of major the teach- 
er holds. In many colleges English 
literature is stressed so much that 
there is little time left for study 
of any of the other great writers; 
today a qualified teacher of English 
should have a sound knowledge of 
the literature of other countries. 
This does not mean a passing ac- 
quaintance with a few writers, but 
a knowledge gained by thoughtful, 
interpretive, and appreciative study 
of carefully chosen masterpieces. 


A second requirement of the 
English teacher is a knowledge of 
American literature. Not too many 
decades ago it was thought by 
many that the English writers 
completely overshadowed those of 
America. This may have been true 
in some cases, but certainly was not 





“Op. cit. pp. 5-10. 
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general enough to warrant the evi- 
dent omission of American litera- 
ture from our schools. However, 
“the vitality of our development 
eventually forced its way into the 
work of better writers, until our 
literature has come to represent 
the stresses and strains, the achieve- 
ments and aspirations, the thoughts 
and emotions, which characterize 
our life as a people.”* A_ well- 
trained teacher should possess a 
wide knowledge of American litera- 
ture and should know how to use 
it that the students may become 
acutely aware of and understand 
more fully the life of which they 
are a part. 

This second requirement of a 
good literature teacher fosters a 
third, which is a knowledge of con- 
temporary literature as well as the 
classics. If the third criterion is ac- 
cepted, there appears a fourth: 
an ability to evaluate the literature 
written in “our time.” The worth of 
a classic is fairly well proved, main- 
ly by the fact that it has lived; is 
is not difficult for a teacher to ac- 
cept and promulgate this truth. 
However, if he is to teach what is 
sincere, honest work and not to be 
deceived by that which is sensa- 
tional and superficial, the teacher 
must be able to distinguish between 
the two. 

There are many other required 
qualifications that a good English 
teacher must have, but probably 
the most important one is the abil- 
ity to interpret literature and to 
bring it to life before his students. 
By reading certain passages aloud 
to the class and knowing how to 
use the proper vocal inflection, a 
teacher can put action and color 
into a piece of writing that might 
other wise have gone unnoticed by 
the student who was left to read it 
alone. 

The above requirements have 
enlarged upon the requirements 
for a teacher who is to teach litera- 
ture, for this is an important phase 

of English instruction. 





5Op. cit. P. 13. 
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The field of English is divided 
into two large parts, literature and 
language. There are many differ- 
ences between the two parts taken 
individually, but it takes both to 
form a complete unit. The teacher 
who instructs students to read, 
write, and speak correctly is teach- 
ing certain well-defined skills. The 
teacher’s responsibility in the study 
of literature deals with an art, 
rather than a skill, but an art that 
cannot be practiced’ effectively 
without the mastery of those 
fundamental skills. 

At one time there was a great 
deal of opposition to the teaching 
of grammar. Educators saw that 
even after years of study, pupils 
knew very little of how to use 
their language. Faulty teaching of 
grammar was one of the chief 
causes of this situation, and in 
reality many teachers lacked in- 
formation on the subject. There has 
been much opposition to the use 
of sentence analysis, or the use of 
the diagram. However, it is no 
more wrong to diagram a sentence 
to show its structure, than it is to 
draw a complicated chart to show 
the melting points of various metals 
that are studied in chemistry. 
“Diagrams and analyses in lan- 
guage classes serve a useful pur- 
pose if through their visual appeal 
they make clear the construction 
of sentences and thus enable pupils 
to understand these sentences and 
later to construct sentences of their 
own on similar patterns.’”* 

A good plan for the teaching of 
practical grammar is to carry it 
along with a year’s work in com- 
position. This should not be worked 
in incidentally, but should be care- 
fully planned. If a short, intensive 
unit plan is followed, then a sim- 
ple textbook will be helpful. There 
are several composition textbooks 
printed which also lend themselves 
to the teaching of grammar. They 





‘Cross and Carney, Teaching 
English in High School, The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1939, 
p. 83. 


emphasize composition, but at in- 
tervals throughout the book are 
lessons in grammar. When the 
year’s work in composition has been 
completed, the work in grammar 
has also been covered.° 

In teaching literature any single 
piece of literature should be con- 
sidered a part of a larger unit in 
which a problem is investigated 
and explored by different pupils, 
Many teachers go blithely from 
Silas Marner to The Odyssey neat- 
ly gathering all of the loose ends of 
one work before going on to the 
next. They lose sight of the fact 
that all of the literature they teach 
should be integrated in such a man- 
ner that the pupils become aware 
of the problems set forth in the 
things they read, and that subse- 
quent reading and studying should 
lead them into the proper thought 
channels in dealing with these prob- 
lems as well as the original work, 
Such a policy or method is perhaps 
convenient for the teacher, but 
quite detrimental to the student. 
If a teacher makes himself a con- 
necting link between all academic 
material and an enthusiastic re- 
cipient of illustrations from outside 
the classroom, volunteered by the 
students, he can make literature an 
integral part of the students’ lives.’ 
York, 1943, pp. 331-333. 

At first consideration it may ap- 
pear rather easy to teach a course 
in literature to a group of high 
school students. However, as the 
English teacher gets into this phase 
of his teaching, he will realize that 
here, probably more than in any 
other phase of teaching, he is teach- 
ing a group of individuals, not a 
mass of students. Since the Eng- 
lish teacher appreciates literature 
so much he sometimes forgets that 
others “hate literature” and do not 
wish to waste time with its study. 





°Op. cit. Pp. 85-86. 

‘Mirrieless, Lucia B., Teaching 
Composition and _ Literature m 
Junior and Senior High School, 


Harcourt Brace and Company, New 
York, 1943, pp. 331-333. 
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The teacher’s first consideration in 
setting out to teach a course in 
literature should be his reason for 
teaching it. What does he want to 
do? One of the main objectives 
should be, of course, to develop in 
the pupils a definite appreciation 
for literature. However, before that 
can be done successfully, the pupils 
should be taught to read. “What I 
mean is that you must teach them 
the actual meaning of whatever 
passage they are reading plus its 
implications and significance.”* This 
can be done by teaching them “to 
think with the author, to see with 
the author, and to feel with the 
author.” * 

The Experience Curriculum’ pre- 
sents a helpful analysis of the as- 
pects of writing, reading, and speak- 
ing which are important in every- 
day life. These analyses are as use- 
ful to the English teacher today as 
they were when they were first 
published. More stress is being 
placed upon building a curriculum 
that will bring before the students 
situations in these aspects of Eng- 
lish which they will have to cope 
with outside the classroom. “One 
of the major problems of curriculum 
makers in English is to study the 
best setting for learning such skills 
as well as to list the skills them- 
selves in order that the pupil’s ex- 
perience with language may include 
the emotional, psychological, and 
social factors involved in mastery 
of the communication arts.”!” 

Grammar is an age-old problem 
that is still causing difficulty for 





‘Dakin, Dorothy, Talks to Begin- 
ning Teachers of English, D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1937, p. 212. 

‘Dakin, Dorothy, Talks to Begin- 
ning Teachers of English, D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1937, p. 213. 

"The Experience Curriculum in 
the Teaching of English, Chicago: 
The National Council of Teachers 
of English, 1935. 


"The Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary Schools 
Principals, Vol. 30, Number 136, 
February, 1946, p. 115. 
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the curriculum builder. It is well 
known that the tools of communi- 
cation which are learned in a study 
of grammar are important assets in 
the social and business world. Yet 
the problem of the curriculum is 
to relate these skills to that part of 
the course which deals with actual 
expression of ideas. 

There are many problems facing 
the maker of an English curriculum 
today. However, there is one prob- 
lem that has baffled educators for 
years and will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to do so in the future; that is 
the relationship of English to other 
subjects being studied by the stu- 
dents. The solution of this problem 
of measuring students’ use of Eng- 
lish in other classes is being ap- 
proached in many different ways 
in different schools. 


Teachers of English can no longer 
ke satisfied with knowing the aims 
which good English teaching sets 
for itself. Changes are taking place 
in schools every day, and to keep 
abreast of the times, the teacher 
must be aware of these changes. 
During the past two decades, 
marked changes have occurred in 
English teaching. The secondary 
schools of Rochester, New York, 
serve as a good example. Until 
1929 the English course in the 
Rochester schools was the _ tradi- 
tional one, consisting largely of an 
intensive study of grammar, com- 
position, and a few classics of litera- 
ture. In 1929 a course of study was 
adopted that was a great step in 
getting away from the old methods. 
It placed emphasis on aims and 
methods, gave content in a general 
way, and suggested goals to be 
reached through this’ content. 
Among other improvements, this 
course of study considered litera- 
ture from a social as well as a 
literary viewpoint. In 1937 a re- 
vised course of study was adopted, 
and still another is being prepared 
at present. Alert educators recog- 
nize that in an age of swift develop- 
ment the methods used in the 
schools cannot become standard- 
ized for any length of time. When 


the 
teachers become aware of this fact, 
it will be discovered that much bet- 
ter results are being obtained in 
all schools in every field. 

‘. . .. English instruction for all 
American youth must be justified 
in terms of 


more of 


its contribution to 
human development and to the im- 
provement of the democratic way 
of life.”'' Democracy cannot func- 
tion effectually except through lan- 
guage communication. This means 
that all of the people must be able 
to speak, to read, to write, and to 
listen. The goal of English instruc- 
tion in American education is to 
equip people with the necessary 
skills and attitudes that they might 
be able to comply with the above 
requirements. 





'The Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary School 
Principals, Vol. 30, Number 136, 
February, 1946, p. 163. 
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Early June is the time set 
for the Golden Jubilee Con- 
vention of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers 
scheduled in Chicago. The 
Illinois Congress will be host 
for the affair, with Mrs. Frank 
A. Damm, local president, in 
immediate charge of arrange- 
ments. 


The Convention will open 
with vesper services at 4:30 
oclock Sunday afternoon, 
June 1, in Rockefeller Memo- 
rial Chapel on the University 
of Chicago campus. Special 
programs will include an ad- 
dress by Reverend Charles W. 
Gilkey, dean of the chapel and 
associate dean of the divinity 
school of the University of 
Chicago; a carillon recital by 
Frederick Marriott; the a cap- 
pella choir of Parker High 
School, under the direction of 
Clyde Matson; and a concert 
by the Chicago Women’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

Convention tours have been 
planned for delegates for June 
1, 2, 3, and 4, leaving the con- 
vention headquarters between 
4 and 4:30 nightly, and re- 
hae gs: about 6 o'clock. 
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Teaching In Times 


Like These 


DAISY M. JONES 


Director of Elementary Education 
Richmond, Indiana 


Particularly fitting as a “last 
word” in the last issue of the 
Journal volume is this statement of 
values and philosophies, as given 
by Miss Jones. It is an abstract of 
her address on the same topic, 
given before students and alumni 
of Indiana State Teachers College 
on Founders Day. 

Miss Jones received both her 
Baccalaureate and Masters Degrees 
from Indiana State, and is complet- 
ing the Ed.D. degree from Indiana 
University. 


A visitor in a city observed some 
construction work in_ progress. 
Curious about its nature, he ap- 
proached a group of workmen en- 
gaged in mixing the mortar to go 
between the bricks. 

“What are you making?” he 
asked as he approached one of the 
men. 

“Mud,” was the sullen reply. 

Not satisfied with this response 
he turned to a second workman 
and again asked, “What are you 
making?”’ 

This time the reply was, “Seven- 
ty cents an hour.” 

Still desirous of knowing the 
nature of the edifice to be con- 
structed, he tried once more, stat- 
ing the same question, “What are 
you making?” to an earnest look- 
ing laborer. 

The look as if he were seeing a 
vision was a fitting accompaniment 
to the answer. He said simply, “A 
temple for God.” 

Whether the goal of the laborer 
is immediate and_ uninspiring, 
worldly and commercial, or ulti- 
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mate and eternal is merely a point 
of view. The goal of teaching, like 
labor, is a point of view. It is a call 
to service. It is a philosophy of life. 


Whether we recognize it or not, 
the development of attitudes in 
the classroom today is paving the 
way for world understanding to- 
morrow just as world relationships 
today have grown out of the de- 
veloping minds of yesteryear. In- 
dividual opinions make up com- 
posite group opinions. Opinions, at- 
titudes, and emotions influence 
conduct. Only through cooperation 
and sharing can we hope to attain 
peace and harmony, politically, 
economically, and socially. Cooper- 
ation is a result of good will. Good 
will is a result of understanding. 
Understanding is a result of learn- 
ing. Learning is a result of educa- 
tion. Education is the business of 
the classroom teacher. Therefore, 
the classroom teacher is responsible 
for the establishment of world-wide 
good will. 

If the classroom teacher is to 
assume this responsibility for world 
relationships of the future, it is 
time to pause and examine the 
significance of the problem. Why 
are world good will and under- 
standing so essential? Why is the 
school responsible? What attitudes 
must be developed? And what 
means are at the hand of the teach- 
er to be used in the task ahead? 


World understanding is becom- 
ing increasingly important as the 
globe shrinks in size and mankind 
throughout the world comes into 
contact with his neighbor. The an- 
swer to the question, “Who is my 


neighbor?”, has changed signific- 
antly since the days of Columbus, 
Magellan, George Washington, or 
even Woodrow Wilson. Consider 
the decreased size of the world 
brought about through modern 
means of transportation and com- 
munication. In 1519 Magellan set 
sail in a ship. It took him three 
years to complete his journey 
around the world. In 1929 a dirig. 
ible, the Graf Zeppelin, circled the 
globe in twenty days. Howard 
Hughes made a similar trip in 1938 
completing it in four days. The 
Globster reduced the time to one 
hundred fifty hours in 1946. Indeed. 
we have learned that no spot on 
the earth is too far away to be 
reached by air in sixty hours, 

With such close proximity in 
space the pigmy of Africa, the Es- 
kimo of the far north, the outcast 
of India, and the laborer in the 
Chinese rice fields become not only 
our neighbors but neighbors to 
each other. As neighbors become 
better acquainted with each other 
and their ways of living, the stand. 
ards of one tend to influence the 
needs and desires of the other. As 
history spans time, so geography 
bridges space. George Washington 
in his palatial home at Mount Ver- 
non did not wish for an automobile, 
a telephone, or an airplane. If the 
natives of a remote region of the 
earth could be kept in ignorance 
of the existence of such things, 
their desires would never be born, 
but when mankind establishes con- 
tacts through trade, travel, or war 
the exchange of commodities and 
ideas leaves its imprint on the pat- 
tern of life for both parties. Thus 
we find ourselves living in a world 
of nations interdependent econom- 
ically, socially, politically, and edu- 
cationally. 

Nations will react to this inter- 
dependence as the individuals who 
make up the nations react. The 
nation composed of individuals who 
feel self sufficient will carry on 
world trade and make laws in 
keeping with a collective attitude 
of self sufficiency. If you believe 
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we can live unto ourselves alone, 
try just for one day to trace to the 
source all your food, shelter, and 
clothing needs. There was a time 
when the pioneer farm family was 
almost self sustaining. Many of 
our national laws and international 
relations grew up in that day. Tra- 
dition has kept some of them as 
vestigal remains. If perpetuated 
many of these practices can create 
world conflict in a day when they 
no longer fit a new situation. 

Understanding this situation de- 
pends on the dissemination of facts 
to the oncoming generations. Since 
the school is our one common 
source of learning, and since the 
school has access to the future 
citizen in his impressionable and 
formative years, it becomes the re- 
sponsibility of education to impart 
facts, create attitudes, and develop 
understandings basic to world good 
will. 


Attitudes of the individual in his 
personal relationships become col- 
lectively the attitudes of a nation. 
The child who respects the rights 
of the other members of his family 
or the rights of the pupil who is 
sharing his work table will in turn 
respect the rights of other races 
and nationalities in our country 
and abroad. We can point out the 
accomplishments rather than the 
shortcomings of other people and 
other nationalities. We can develop 
attitudes of tolerance toward ways 
that are different. We can empha- 
size the similarities rather than the 
differences between human beings 
the world over. This can be based 
on the principle that differences are 
a matter of adjustment due to en- 
vironment. Mankind seeks protec- 
tion from the elements the world 
over, Differences in kinds of homes 
are due to differences in climate 
and geography rather than to dif- 
ferences in man’s instinctive na- 
ture. The person who understands 
this principle will develop a toler- 
ance toward mankind. 


The teacher who seeks to develop 
these attitudes has at her command 
the tools and the subject matter 
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of the traditional curriculum plus 
the opportunity of living daily with 
the impressionable younger gener- 
ation. 

In the content areas, particular- 
ly the social and natural sciences, 
one can stress likenesses rather 
than differences. Interdependence 
of peoples is a point of emphasis 
in the study of imports and ex- 
ports, political alliances, and inter- 
communication. Accuracy of facts 
is particularly important. Great 
care should be exercised to see 
that we do not select the bizarre 
iand spectacular and present it as 
the common place typical of a na- 
ction. Problems of human kind are 
universal; it is the attempted solu- 
tions that vary. Greater care needs 
to be exercised in the use of such 
ierminology as “odd”, “queer”, 
“native,” and so on. Only through 
careful thought in molding atti- 
tudes can we hope to avoid chau- 
vinism and develop a feeling of 
oneness with mankind the world 
over. 


Classroom instruction and daily 
lessons may lose their significance 
with the passing of time but the 
thing that remains with the learn- 
er is the impression, the attitude, 
the point of view. What the teacher 
is as a person has its effect long 
after her teachings have been for- 
gotten. The pattern of daily living 
in the classroom molds the char- 
acter of the future generation. Self 
control is not taught but practiced. 
Courtesy is not learned but lived. 
The child who experiences security 
and a sense of belongingness faces 
the world with courage. He who 
experiences equality of opportunity 
in keeping with his capabilities is 
content with his lot. All these are 
not in the texts. They are a result 
of daily living in the classroom, the 
impact of personality on person- 
ality. They are not readily measur- 
able; nevertheless it behooves the 
teacher to take inventory of this 
phase of educational influence. 

The teacher might well be com- 
pared to the laborers who were 
mixing the mortar to go between 


the bricks to build the temple. 
Some teachers are merely engaging 
in the hum-drum routine of mas- 
tering six times seven. Some are 
seeking the monetary reward that 
furnishes them with the necessities, 
and perhaps a few of the luxuries, 
of life. But the real Teacher is 
molding human personality in the 
hope that through succeeding gen- 
erations some small influence for 
good may make the world a better 
place for his having been on a 
brief sojourn here. 
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With the passage of the re- 
cently enacted HB 163 by the 
Indiana General Assembly, 
the Hoosier State begins an 
era of improved educational 
opportunities and services for 
its handicapped children. Un- 
der provisions of this Act, 
medical, educational, and psy- 
chological services are pro- 
vided for children and youth 
form five through twenty-one 
years of age, who are physi- 
cally, mentally, or emotion- 
ally handicapped. 

To properly use the provi- 
sions of this bill, especially 
trained personnel are needed, 
who can serve in clinics, child 
study centers, vocational guid- 
ance positions, and teachers 
and administrative personnel 
n Special Education. Indiana 
State Teachers College has 
planned its course offerings to 
meet this need by offering a 
full summer of work in its Di- 
vision of Special Education. 
Regular summer sessions of. 
five weeks each will begin 
from June 16 to July 18, and 
from July 21 to August 22. 
Intensive short workshops will 
be offered preceding and fol- 
lowing the regular terms, the 
first extending from June 2 
through June 14, and the sec- 
ond from August 23 through 
September 2. All courses offer 
full credit of four quarter 
hours, and are available for 
undergraduate or graduate 
study. 

Information about course 
offerings may be secured from 
the Office of the Registrar, 
registration for short courses 
can be arranged through Mr. 
V. L. Tatlock. | ; 
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Unity In 


This Air Age 


NICHOLAUS L. ENGELHARDT, JR. 


Director, Air-Age Education Research 
New York, N. Y. 


Unity and world neighborliness 
are rightly major goals of all edu- 
cation. At the convention of the 
American Educational Research 
Association in Atlantic City, Dr. 
Engelhardt presented a most stim- 
ulating discussion of the import- 
anee of such unity, and the meth- 
ods by which it can be secured. 
The Journal presents here that re- 
port as read in convention. 


Air age education is faced with 
the century-old question of the 
role of the school in society: name- 
ly, shall education concern itself 
solely with the culture of the past 
and with contemporary life, or 
shall the school assume a role in 
pointing out ways of improvement 
of our civilization? The assumption 
here is that there is a certain core 
of material growing out of the cul- 
ture of the past which should be 
understood by all people. Also, that 
all people should be cognizant of 
problems of contemporary life. 
And third, that those who possess 
the intellectual ability should be 
concerned with the study of the 
direction in which society is mov- 
ing with the goal of such studies, 
the improvement of civilization. 

The second fundamental assump- 
tion in this analysis may be some- 
what less acceptable universally. 
It revolves around a new issue, 
namely: are we concerned with 
education for national life or edu- 
cation for living on this planet? 
There has been no clear-cut plat- 
form in regard to this problem. In 
many statements of purposes and 
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foundations of public education in 
America, we find such phrases as: 
To strengthen the nation 
To perpetuate the American 
way of life 
To make America a_ better 
place to live 
To perpetuate American 
Democracy 

These expressions have their 
roots in the early days of American 
life. Undoubtedly, they have been 
strengthened and perpetuated by 
the dynamics of democratic devel- 
opment as well as the traditional 
isolationism of the nation. But 
whatever the situation was in the 
past, air age education can only 
be fostered under purposes and 
foundations which recognize that a 
nation is but a part of a whole 
world. In fact, air age education is 
related to the consideration of a 
unit world and not to any single 
part thereof. 

It is for this reason that we are 
concerned here with education as 
a world institution and assume 
that its content is directed at the 
preparation of people for living in 
the world. 


The Air World 


From a purely physical point of 
view, the world in which we live 
is a globular mass of land, water, 
and air held together by gravita- 
tional force. The diameter of the 
earth is 7926 miles. The air ocean 
extends another 620 miles beyond 
the earth’s surface and is as much 
an integral part of the world as 
the continents and seas. Actually, 
therefore, our world is 9166 miles 


in diameter instead of 7926 miles 
which is customarily given in the 
textbooks and atlases. 

Unfortunately, the lack of visi- 
bility of air and the lack of im- 
portance which has been ascribed 
to the air ocean in the past have 
caused the manufacture of models 
of the earth, which exclude any 
picturization of the whole world. 
The globes which have been used 
are simply models of the land and 
water. They represent only the 
core of our world. 

In the last two decades the air 
ocean has become extremely im- 
portant and is now one of the 
major elements in the development 
of communication, transportation, 
and warfare through radio, air- 
planes, and rockets. We can no 
longer ignore its part in the world 
or fail to grasp its characteristics, 
New Elements in the Air Age 

The use of the air realm as a 
medium of transportation and 
communication has brought to our 
civilization certain elements here- 
tofore unrelated to living. 

The first cf these is universality, 
the inherent power of communica- 
ting and transporting between any 
two places on earth. Add to this 
the potential of universal energy 
through the development of atomic 
power, and you have the basic in- 
gredients of complete utilization of 
the entire earth’s surface with in- 
finite ways of achievement. 

The concept of universality is 
new to us, and it is difficult to alter 
our attitudes sufficiently to en- 
compass all that it portends,. It is a 
fact that the Gobi Desert and 
Greenland ice cap are no more 
difficult .to reach than any of the 
world’s great cities. The natives of 
the Congo and the hermits of Tibet 
are dwellers on the same shore as 
ourselves. Universality in transpor- 
tation, communication, and energy 
offer every person on earth oppor- 
tunities which only a few possessed 
in the past. The obligation of those 
privileged few is enormous and 
cannot be passed by. 


Associated with universality 1s 
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the second major element of the air 
age—the elimination of physical 
barriers to transportation. 

Consider, first, how every meth- 
od of transportation in the past has 
been blocked by physical geog- 
raphical barriers. The automobile 
has to stay on the highway. The 
railroad train is limited to its tracks. 
The steamship must stop at the 
coastline. The horse is blocked by 
the cliff or wide river. Even walk- 
ing, we cannot get very far with- 
out building a raft or rigging up a 
tow-line. 

Now for the first time man has at 
his service a vehicle that has over- 
come every physical barrier to his 
movements. 

But this elimination of physical 
barriers has another connotation 
which lies not in the intellectual 
and scientific but rather in the per- 
sonal feelings of those who fly. It 
is transcendentalism—-the feeling 
of surmounting the great handicaps 
of earthbound creatures—and _ be- 
yond doubt, it is this feeling that 
has made men want to fly from the 
days of mythology to the present 
moment. This feeling in itself is the 
great motivator for the develop- 
ment of the age which we now face. 

The third element of the air age 
is ttme. Here also is a factor diffi- 
cult to absorb among. attitudes 
which have grown through cen- 
turies of snail-pace development. 
Let me site one example: 

At 4 p.m., on April 7, 1789, Syl- 
vanus Bourne set out by boat from 
New York City for Braintree, 
Massachusetts, to notify John 
Adams of his election as Vice- 
President. He arrived in Warwick 
Neck, Rhode Island, late in the eve- 
ning of the next day and traveling 
the rest of the way by land, he 
reached Braintree at 6 p.m., April 
9—a 50-hour journey. 


Today Mr. Bourne could have 
reached Mr. Adams anywhere in 
the world in the same time, and he 
could have communicated with him 
by radio instantaneously. 


Time in travel and communica- 
tion is a vital prerequisite of unity. 
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Your home is located not because 
many miles from your 
workplace but rather because it is 
sO many minutes away. Trade and 
commerce are based upon the time 
between producer and consumer. 
In many cases the length of time 
has hindered and even prevented 
trade. 

A good example is the county— 
a political unit in the United States 
growing out of a convenient trad- 
ing area. The county seat was es- 
tablished because it was within a 
day’s wagon drive from any place 
in the county. The automobile 
came along and made it possible 
for the farmer to reach a metropolis 
in the same period of time with the 
result that the county began to lose 
much of its former importance. 


it 1s so 


Time, therefore, is a critical ele- 
ment of the air age. It can be mold- 
ed to the benefit of civilization if 
we apply ourselves to the task. 

Closely allied with the time fac- 
tor is the element of propinquity. 
Propinquity implies not only a 
nearness of place but also of rela- 
tionship and interest. If time is 
considered a factor of the tech- 
nology of the air age, propinquity 
is the corresponding factor in the 
humanities and society of the air 
age. 

Propinquity does not in itself 
produce good. In fact there are 
many cases to indicate that it can 
create conflict. Bringing individuals 
together does not mean that they 
will love each other. The chances 
seem to be that their varying in- 
terests will create a conflict more 
often than mutual understanding. 


Therefore, the element of propin- 
quity requires a two-fold attack if 
we are to face the conditions of 
living in the air age. First, it im- 
plies the need for rules on how 
people are to behave witn each 
other. There must be law and 
order. But law and order do not 
produce understanding and respect. 
There is no positive contribution 
to society in the listing of mis- 
demeanors. 


Propinquity implies need beyond 


law and order — a need for con- 
scious application to understand- 
ing—a sincere purpose. 

Dr. Liu recently quoted Con- 
fucius on this point which I think 
bears repetition here: 

“In order to have peace in the 
world, you must first have well- 
governed In order to 
have a well-governed country, you 
must first have well-ordered fami- 
lies or households. In order to have 
a well-ordered household you must 
have well-disciplined persons. In 
order to have a well-disciplined per- 
son, he must have a straight heart. 
In order to have a straight heart, 
he must have a sincere purpose. 

“With a sincere purpose, one can 
then have a straight heart. With a 
straight heart, one can then have a 
well-mannered person. With a well- 
mannered person, one can then 
have a well-regulated household. 
With a well-regulated household, 
one can have a country well gov- 
erned. With a well-governed coun- 
try, one can then hope to have 
world peace.” 

I submit, therefore, that propin- 
quity as a new element in the air 
age, demands not only the estab- 
lishment of world law but a sincere 
purpose and forceful waging of 
understanding among people. 


countries. 


The Effect of Aviation on Society 


History has taught us that every 
major invention and _ discovery 
precipitates changes in our way of 
living. Our society, economy, and 
political arrangements have been 
altered from time to time by the 
introduction of new machines, a 
new method of creating energy, 
new modes of transportation and 
communication. 

As an example, consider how the 
automobile has effected our society 
in America. In the first place, it 
has practically eliminated horses, 
mules, wagons, and _ blacksmiths. 
It has had a tremendous effect on 
travel—establishing bus lines, cur- 
tailing railroad service, and creat- 
ing a new field of personal travel. 
Cities, most of which were designed 
for horse and buggies have had to 
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tax themselves to the limit to pro- 
tect their interest against the de- 
mands of auto traffic. Suburban 
communities were developed solely 
as a result of the ease of travel by 
car. The auto industry has become 
a major factor in our economy. 
National government has had to 
expand its policing agencies—espe- 
cially the FBI—to correspond with 
the interstate traffic problems. Na- 
tional parks increased in import- 
ance and are now a major source 
vi priae ana pleasure to our citi- 
zens. The family budget has been 
altered to make room for the new 
car. Families have decreased in 
size frequently because the choice 
was between another child or a car. 
And last but by far the most im- 
portant alteration comes from the 
fact that the self-starter on the 
automobile emancipated our wo- 
men. 

However, as we look over the 
attributes of the airplane—uni- 
versality, propinquity, time, and 
the overcoming of physical barriers 
to travel—it is clear that the air- 
plane is not to be compared simply 
to the railroad, steamship, or auto- 
mobile. Men of science have stated 
that the new vehicle is probably 
more important than any invention 
of historic times—comparing only 
with the wheel of prehistoric 
origin. We have crossed the thres- 
hold of a new era in which air 
transportation, radio, and atomic 
energy are precipitating’ vast 
changes in our way of living. 
Changes have already begun and 
[I would like to quickly call your 
attention to a few of them. 

Population—the airplane will in- 
fluence the distribution of popula- 
tion, building up sparsely settled 
regions—decentralizing population 
for economy and security. 


Family—there will be an increase 
in travel of family members, there- 
by increasing the separation of the 
family—although for shorter per- 
iods of time. Suburban and farm 
living will be extended and homes 
will be enhanced by larger plots 
of land. Vacationing will be ex- 
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tending over wider geographical 
areas. The plane will create new 
problems for youths as they ex- 
tend themselves farther afield from 
family and community controls. 
New vocational opportunities are 
already available in this new in- 
dustry. There will again be an 
alteration in the family budget as 
private airplanes and _ extended 
travel take their toll of the avail- 
able dollars. This in turn will prob- 
ably reduce still further the size 
of the family. 

Cities—are already facing enor- 
mous problems as the result of the 
development of air transportation. 
The need for airports has created 
difficult management and financial 
problems. Cities are also facing 
almost inevitable decentralization 
of homes and workplaces. Inland 
cities have new opportunities and, 
in some cases such as Chicago, De- 
troit, and Washington, they are 
now recognized as_ international 
ports of entry comparable to New 
York or San Francisco. New cities 
are being created out of wilderness 
and wasteland as a result of the 
growth of aviation. Gander, New- 
foundland; Meeks Field, Iceland; 
Shannon, Ireland; Idlewild, New 
York, are examples of cities now 
growing as the frontier towns of 
our own West grew in early rail- 
road days. 

Religion—the missionary move- 
ment is in for some rather radical 
changes primarily through expan- 
sicn and alterations in administra- 
tion. The airplane will tend to de- 
crease cultural differences and as- 
sist in development of backward 
areas. 


Health—and especially the con- 
trol of public health is seriously 
affected by air progress. The poten- 
tial hazards lying in the high speed 
spread of disease have created the 
need for international cooperation. 
Medical service has been made 
possible in isolated areas. A whole 
new field of aviation medicine and 
physiological research has come in- 
to being. 

Trade and Commerce—are be- 


ing seriously affected by air trans- 
portation. The methods of distribu- 
tion are being altered and there is 
evidence that airfreight will create 
a more direct relation between 
producer and consumer, in many 
cases, eliminating the middleman 
altogether. The activities of com- 
panies are being extended to wider 
regions and frequently the entire 
world. The preparation of food for 
shipping is taking on totally new 
ramifications. Spinach, for exam- 
ple, is being steamed and cleaned 
on the farm, packed in plastic con- 
tainers ready for cooking. The 
slogan of “leave the garbage where 
it is grown” is spreading and means 
tremendous saving in reducing the 
shipping cost of food. 
Agriculture—is utilizing the air- 
plane extensively for crop dusting, 
seeding, soil conservation studies, 
supervision of ranches, and hunt- 
ing. The Flying Farmers are rap- 
idly increasing in number and have 
had for some time their national 
association. They all look forward 
to wider markets now that high 
speed transportation can get foods 
to distant regions without spoilage. 


Government—the airplane _re- 
quires national controls. The pos- 
sibilities of allowing governmental 
functions to be carried out solely 
by the states are negated by the 
fact that airplanes can cover so 
many states in a few hours that 
there could be no force behind law. 
The government of the air, there- 
fore, must be in a large center and 
not in local centers. In our own 
country, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board and the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration are the primary 
centers of aviation regulation. The 
need for security has created a 
tremendous air force. During the 
war, aviation was the largest single 
item in the government budget. 
Even today federal expenditures 
for aviation exceed the total cost 


of all public education in the 
country. 
International Problems — the 


world picture is changing rapidly 
as air transportation develops. We 
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have lived an isolated existence in 
qa world of over 2000 languages and 
many monetary systems. How can 
we assimilate these as we fly 
around this world in 48 hours? 
The problem of policing interna- 
tional air traffic is indeed a serious 
one and requires new organiza- 
tions. The barriers of customs, pass- 
ports, and visas must be broken 
down if we are to make fullest use 
of air transportation. The rights of 
transit and trade in the air are be- 
ing defined. The problem of security 
in this aerial, atomic age calls for 
the best world government we can 
build. 

As an example, I would like to 
select one of these major areas of 
our society and explain more ex- 
actly the impact upon us. Consider, 
if you will, the international im- 
plications of the development of 
aviation, 


International Organization 


The airplane has a larger ratio 
of international to domestic traffic 
than any other form of transporta- 
tion. In 1939 about 40 per cent of 
the world’s air traffic was inter- 
national in character. 


The solution of certain technical 
and political factors will determine 
the future course of international 
air transportation. Among these is 
the challenging problem of freedom 
of the air. The Provisional Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Conference 
was formed to determine the solu- 
tion to these problems. The per- 
manent agency, ICAO, has come in- 
to existence as a specialized agency 
of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil of the United Nations. The basic 
purpose of ICAO is to study prob- 
lems of international civil aviation 
and establish international rules 
and standards for civil aviation. 
It is primarily an organization to 
create law and 
aviation, 


order in world 


The World Problem 


Actually, unity in the world will 
not come solely through the estab- 
lishment of rules and regulations 
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or even merely law and order. 
Rules are established only to secure 
an individual in the persuance of 
his own goals and to protect others 
against his harm. 

International organizations have 
been established to permit nations 
to live individually in a world of 
individual nations. The essence of 
these regulatory bodies is the crea- 
tion of law which will require the 
least amount of curtailment of a 
nation’s activity or sovereign rights. 

Nations acting as a member of 
such bodies necessarily desire to 
give up as little as possible and yet 
gain their own ends. They tend to 
like those other nations which con- 
tribute to their own goals and dis- 
like those that prove a handicap 
or barrier. 

Blind obedience to the Ten Com- 
mandments may create order 
among men but it does not create 
brotherly love. 

To develop world  unity—to 
create one world in peace—re- 
quires something beyond law and 
order—beyond liking and disliking. 
It requires an outward contribu- 
tion of nations as opposed to the 
insular realization of selfish inter- 
est. 

The rules which are established 
by ICAO and the other agencies of 
the United Nations are fundament- 
al requirements in the world today. 
However, if we rest our hopes 
solely on these rules, we will soon 
find ourselves faced with liking 
some people and disliking others 
depending on how they fit in or 
agree with our objectives in the 
rule-making body. 

Somehow we must reach beyond 
this world of law and force and 
radiate ourselves outward—extend 
ourselves and our nation beyond 
the realization of self—wondering, 
admiring, and loving for the in- 
tellectual, aesthetic, and personal 
values and not for the selfish pur- 
pose of making ourselves greater, 
bigger, or more secure. This is be- 
yond the existing bond of the 
United Nations. It was not ex- 
pressed in the Atlantic Charter. 


Specifically, in terms of aviation, 
it is outside the scope of ICAO. 

At present, the greatest hope lies 
in the UNESCO, a specialized 
agency of the UN Economic and 
Social Council, which holds a posi- 
tion parallel to that of ICAO. 
However, no organization of this 
type can do the wondering, admir- 
ing, and loving that will create 
unity. 

UNESCO is only a coordinating 
body. It aims to put people as di- 
rectly in touch with each other as 
possible. What happens then de- 
pends on how effectively they re- 
spond. The basic problem is in the 
laps of individuals—the people 
themselves—not their governing or 
law-making bodies. 


People Must Get Together 


As we look over the history of 
America, it is clear that in the 
stages of the creation of our Union, 
the principal bond was political in 
character and for some time the 
country lacked the elements which 
have now made it a unified coun- 
try. An outstanding historian has 
stated the case: 


“The day of real unity in aspira- 
tion and action was only reached 
through the creation of social and 
economic conditions accom- 
plishment of result depended on 
bringing inhabitants so close to- 
gether that they could become ac- 
quainted and understand that in 
fundamental things, their best in- 
terests and common welfare were 
not dependent on sectional resi- 
dence or affected by distance... . 
Geographical considerations had to 
be annihilated. . . 


“It was through the influence of 
transportation methods and their 
improvement and expansion, rather 
than by politics or wars, that a real 
national unity was at last created.” 

We now have the problem of 
achieving unity in aspiration and 
action throughout the world. The 
most serious error we can commit 
is to think that any world political 
organization, no matter how per- 
fect or practical, can serve as a 
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substitute for the more difficult 
and laboring task of getting to- 
gether with other people to learn 
of their cultures, their ideals and 
ideas, their religions, traditions, 
and customs, their hopes and wants. 
Only by the exertion of wide- 
spread individual effort can we 
achieve the understanding which is 
sc essential for lasting peace. 


Need and Desire 


To sum up—we do have a phys- 
ical one world. We have through 
radio and air transportation im- 
pelling forces bringing all peoples 
of the world into one small com- 
munity where they must live to- 
gether or perish together. These 
forces have created the need for 
law and order. We have in the UN 
established a program to meet this 
need. In ICAO, we have the rules 
for governing the use of the new 
medium of human relationships— 
the air ocean. 

In UNESCO, we have established 
an orderly procedure by which 
ideas, cultures, and people may 
come together—a facilitating body 
ready to help all peoples who wish 
to utilize the service. 

We have seen the tremendous 
effects which the use of air is hav- 
ing on every phase of living. We 
have witnessed the creation of new 
social and political institutions and 
the changing economic structure 
of family and government as a con- 
sequence of air progress. 

And now we recognize the need 
for actual unity and the outward 
radiation of individual personality 
as the final phase in the achieve- 
ment of one world. 

We are now up against the most 
difficult problem of all time. How 
can we create within all people the 
desire to move outward from self. 
For without such desire, there can 
be no motive for action and our 
law and order will last only so 
long as they do not conflict with 
stronger desires of people and 
their nations. 

The social one world in contrast 
to the physical one world is more 
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than the organization of institu- 
tions. As in our own country so in 
the world—lasting institutions are 
created as a result of men working 
and living together. We need, 
therefore, to enable men to work 
and live together in order that 
institutions already created may be 
lastingly effective. Unity has no 
meaning unless we unite men. 
Men cannot unite if they live in 
isolation either as individuals or 
in groups of nations and cultures. 


There Is No Desire 


The desire to come together for 
unity among all people has not 
come but to a limited few. Without 
such desire on the part of the 
masses, there will be no motive 
which can lead to action. 


In the daily life of procuring 
food and happiness, such things as 
rotation, revolution, Chinese peo- 
ple, arctic exploration, have no im- 
mediate importance. It is of no con- 
cern if the year is six hours more 
than 364 days or if sunrise is 
caused by the rotation of the earth 
rather than the movement of the 
sun. What difference does it make 
ii any airplane does fly a great 
circle route rather than along a 
parallel? It simply has no bearing 
on washing dishes or changing the 
baby’s diaper or getting to work on 
time tomorrow morning. 


To extend his life to all parts 
of the globe, the average person 
does not have to go there. He 
leaves that to his agents. Mrs. 
Jones wants California oranges and 
Florida grapefruit. She does not 
care about the geography or peo- 
ple in these places—she wants 
oranges for breakfast, period! Since 
she will pay for them, someone else 
makes a business of getting them 
to her. Economic relations through- 
out the world are of concern to 
those who make a business of sat- 
isfying Mrs. Jones’s appetite. 

We might well be very honest 
with ourselves on this point. Our 
individual desires to understand 
other people—to belong to a unified 


world society—have not _ been 


aroused. We want law and order 
for security but not to extend our- 
selves outward. 

The most difficult problem we 
face is to create this desire—to es. 
tablish a motive which will move 
us to action not only as a nation 
but primarily as individuals. 


Creating Desire 


The problem of creating interest 
and desire is in need of solution. 
We simply have not learned yet 
how to arouse latent feelings 
through the creation of desire. De- 
sires come and go without any ap- 
parent pattern or reason. 

We do know, however, that de- 
sire for something cannot come if 
the thing is unknowable. Desire 
can only come when a person is 
thrust into an environment out of 
which interest can logically be de- 
rived. 

A good example of this was given 
by Josh Lee—an Oklahoman: 


“When I taught school in west- 
ern Oklahoma, I taught that three- 
fourths of the earth’s surface was 
covered with water. Now, I really 
didn’t believe it, because out there 
in the Panhandle we have the wid- 
est rivers and the least water, and 
the most cows and the least milk, 
and the most land and the fewest 
farms. And you can see farther 
and see less than anywhere in the 
world. I didn’t really believe that 
three-fourths of the earth’s surface 
was covered with water, but I 
taught it that way because the 
school board wanted it taught that 
way. Then came the war, and as a 
soldier I got on a boat in Hoboken 
that looked as big as one of our 
towns. The farther it got from the 
shore, the smaller it appeared, and 
out in the middle of the Atlantic 
it looked like a corncob and I de- 
cided geography was too conser- 
vative. It looked like it was all 
covered with water.” 


Obviously, Mr. Lee had no de- 
sire to teach about the great water 
masses of the earth—let alone tra- 
vel on a steamship—while his en- 
vironment was so circumscribed. 
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To create the desire for under- 
standing other people—to establish 
the interest in world unity—to de- 
velop the motive which will lead 
to action—requires that we place 
ourselves in the environment out 
of which each desire and interest 
can come logically. 


This environment is not a lecture 
hall, a classroom, our community, 
or nation. The environment is the 
world. We can sit back in our 
home town and desire law and 
order in the world to preserve our 
security, but the for the 
outward extension of  self—the 
wonder, admiration, and love—will 
not come until we have placed our- 
selves in the environment of the 
world, Intellectual, aesthetic, and 
personal feelings can only be de- 
veloped through contact—they are 
not abstractions of the textbook or 
speaker. As in America, so in the 
world, accomplishment of real 
unity will depend on bringing in- 
habitants so close together that 
they may have the opportunity to 
create interest and desire which 
will motivate the actions to wage 
peace and understanding. 


desire 


Somehow we must arrange to 
place ourselves in the world en- 
vironment. The use of air for 
transportation and communication 
has created the physical one world. 
We must use these new tools now 
to create the environment out of 
which our desires for a social one 


world may be derived. 
Responsibility 


This problem is unlike the situa- 
tion that existed in early America. 
In America, people migrated west- 
ward under the motives of oppor- 
tunity and adventure. They there- 
by established the environment 
from which the desire for a unified 
nation grew. 


In the world picture, however, 
there is little in the motive of op- 
portunity, for opportunities else- 
where can hardly surpass those in 
this country. The businessmen and 


traders are so small in number 
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(about 6 per cent of all interna- 
tional travelers), and so specific in 
their objectives that they can hard- 
ly be expected to establish the en- 
vironment for all people. What 
little they do, does help but is in- 
adequate for the tremendous task. 
Diplomats obviously cannot qualify. 


The motives where lure the 
pleasure-seeking tourist around the 
world are in opposition to the 
needs of the moment. Tourists 
represent over one-half of all in- 
ternational travelers but they are 
by and large curious. Curiosity is 
associated with the development of 
one’s self. It takes all and gives 
nothing. It creates likes and dis- 
likes. It is transitory and lacks 
sincerity. Before the war, only 8 
per cent of all international travel 
was for reason of education, mis- 
sion, or health. 


Thus the creating of the en- 
vironment out of which desire for 
world unity will grow cannot be 
left to chance. It is my firm belief 
that we must establish a catalyst 
to do this job. There must be a 
stimulation and guidance in order 
to achieve that which is left un- 
done by governmental bodies. This 
to me is the responsibility of formal 
education—especially so if we ac- 
cept the two assumptions which I 
outlined at the beginning, namely, 
that education should light the 
the way to the future and should 
be concerned with equipping peo- 
ple to live on this planet. 


Schools can do much immediate- 
ly to add to our knowledge of other 
countries through the showing of 
motion pictures, reading, discuss- 
ing, and capitalizing on local tal- 
ent. They can draw upon all people 
in the community who have lived 
in different parts of the world. 
They can stimulate correspondence 
of young people, teachers, and par- 
ents on a world-wide basis. They 
can lend their support to all or- 
ganizations which cut across na- 
tional and cultural boundaries. 


But, by and large, the present 


system of education is totally in- 
adequate for the responsibility of 
creating the 
Classroom 


basic environment. 


study and _ recitation 
cannot be substituted for action if 
we are to create intense desires for 
world unity and peace. What we are 
really seeking here is the first step 
in any learning situation, namely, 
exploration, and discovery, 


We cannot beat around the bush 
and hope that textbooks, cloisters, 
abstract teaching, or a year of 
military conscription can _ solve 
this problem for us. We must give 
every capable teacher and youth 
the opportunity to explore the 
world, to get together with other 
people, live and work with them, 
understand their desires, interest, 
hopes, and fears. This should be 
our program of exploration and 
discovery. This is the only environ- 
ment out of which can come the 
motivation for action which will 
lead to world unity. This difficult, 
expensive, and enormous task may 
well be called the waging of peace. 
We can afford it easier than wag- 
ing of war. 


People who have not experi- 
enced flight, or viewed the vast- 
ness of aviation development, or 
sensed the rapidity with which 
the air impacts are being felt in 
society, could feel no responsibil- 
ity in effecting such progress in 
education. The responsibility can 
only lie with those who under- 
stand the issues—who know by 
experience the critical need for a 
program of education which will 
make youths capable citizens in 
this air age. 


When we allow education in this 
air age to develop a program of 
world exploration, we will create 
the desire and motive for world 
peace. If we do this soon enough, 
we will prevent the great atomic 
or cosmic cataclysm. There is one _ 
thing certain: if we do nothing, we 
will not only fail in the air age, 
but many of us will die, and the 
work of our forefathers will vanish 
from the earth. 
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... Around The Reading Table ... 


PROFESSIONAL 


Great Teachers. Edited by Houston 
Peterson, New Brunswick: Rut- 
gers University Press, 1946. Pp. 
351. $3.50. | 
A new kind of biography to 

parallel the various lives of great 

men of science and art and letters, 

Great Teachers is a collection of 

anecdotal memories written “by 

those who studied under them.” 

Each is a true portrait of the per- 

sonalities which have lived in the 

hearts of their students as truly as 
has Mr. Chips. 

Included in the volume are Anne 
Mansfield Sullivan, by Helen Kell- 
er; Sanderson of Oundle, by H. G. 
Wells; Mark Hopkins, by Leverett 
W. Spring; William James, by 
Dickinson S. Miller; and Sigmund 
Freud, by Hanns Sachs; and Wood- 
row Wilson, by Alfred P. Dennis. 

No attempt has been made to 
standardize the sketches. Each 
biographer tells his story from his 
own memoirs and from the wealth 
of association which the years have 
mellowed. It is interesting to note 
a lack of sentimental sugar coating 
in the paintings. Characteristics un- 
pleasant as well as desirable are 
included in an effort to yield a true 
picture of a well-known friend and 
teacher by his student, in order to 
help an unfamiliar student get ac- 
quainted. 

Not the least valuable in the 
volume are Dr. Peterson’s prologue 
and epilogue, as well as his intro- 
duction or prefaces to each biog- 
raphy. This latter device is one of 
several which he uses to weave 
homogeneity into what might 
otherwise be a miscellaneous an- 
thology. 

Great Teachers is_ interesting 
arm-chair reading for anyone who 
enjoys excellent biography in gen- 
eral, and in particular for the per- 
son who feels a kinship to the 
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classroom and the clinic. For be- 
ginning teachers and _ teachers-in- 
training it will also introduce them 
to a world of flesh-and-blood char- 
acters, of human teachers. 


Lincoln and the South by J. G. 
Randall. Louisiana State Univer- 
sity Press. Baton Rouge, 1946. 
Pp. 161 plus viii. $1.50. 
Professor Randall is a revisionist. 

That is, he upsets some of our tra- 

ditional notions of Lincoln, the 

South and the Civil War. And he 

does it with such a wealth of evi- 

dence as to make him convincing. 

Not that this evidence is indicated 

in the book under review. One has 

to read his Civil War and Recon- 
struction and Lincoln the President 
to discover the mass of document- 
ary material into which he has 
delved. Lincoln and the South is 
the result of long study and careful 
investigation. Randall, like Lincoln, 
is fair, moderate and plausible. 
The four chapters into which the 
book is divided represent four lec- 
tures delivered at Louisiana State 

University. Chapter One indicates 

how Southern Lincoln was, Chap- 

ter Two, how he saved the great 

Border for the Union, Chapter 

Three, his program of emancipa- 

tion, and Chapter Four, his mild 

and forgiving peace program. 
Lincoln was Southern by birth 

and ancestry, by marriage and by 
party affiliation back in the Whig 
days. He had many friends in the 

South, and in his Indiana and 

Illinois homes he was surrounded 

by people from that section. Lincoln 

referred to himself as Southern. 


Lincoln was President of the 
United States, not just of the 
North, despite the fact that all of 
his electoral votes came from that 
section. To Lincoln there was no 
such thing as secession. No Confed- 
erate State was ever out of the 


Union. Southerners were in rebel- 
lion and Reconstruction simply 
meant getting their states back into 
their “proper relationship” with the 
Union. So, “with toward 
none; with charity for all,” he pro- 
posed to re-establish that relation- 
ship. But this was too simple and 
too mild to suit the Radical Repub- 
licans in and out of Congress. The 
South must be punished and pun- 
ished severely for its rebellion and 
the Republican party must be put 
on a definite and dominant footing. 
Lincoln was to know troubled days 
and wakeful nights, but Johnson— 
Johnson who attempted to put into 
effect the easy program of Lincoln 
—was to experience the heavy hand 
of the Radicals. 

Lincoln was anti-slavery but not 
abolitionist. He felt that the North 
was equally guilty with the South 
for the imposition of slavery on the 
country. For this and other reasons, 
he repeatedly urged compensated 
emancipation. He opposed the ex- 
tension of slavery but even here he 
was willing to make concessions. 
He wished to leave the states free 
to handle the peculiar institution 
within their respective boundaries. 
Yet he indicated repeatedly that 
the Union must be preserved. 
Hence his Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, his insistence that the war be 
fought to a decisive end and his 
refusal to entertain false hopes of 
peace. 

Bitterness, before, during and 
after the War, was widespread and 
perduring, in both North and 
South, but Lincoln, seemingly, was 
never bitter. The easy terms of sur- 
render submitted by Grant and 
Sherman originated with him. 
When he died many in the South 
felt their Section had lost its best 
friend. 


malice 


Randall has produced here a de- 
lightful little book. It can serve 
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equally well as either prelude or 
postlude reading to a more com- 
prehensive study of Lincoln. 
FRED E. BRENGLE 
Professor of History 
Indiana State Teachers College 


GENERAL 


The Big Noise. By Fielden Farring- 
ton. New York: Crown Pub- 
lishers, 1946. Pp. 301. $2.50. 

The “big noise” of radio is not 
peculiar to the world of ether 
waves. It is the bane of many pro- 
fessions, for the title refers to the 
person who blusters and bluffs his 
way to a false pinnacle of fame. 

Anse Grogan, principal character 
of the novel, begins life as a medi- 
ocre blues singer, crooner, or what 
you will, on a small power local 
station. With little talent, but much 
insistence he browbeats his em- 
ployer to continuous promotions 
and salary increases, while his less 
ornery colleagues struggle consci- 
entiously to give honest value for 
recognition which should be re- 
ceived, but isn’t. 

Oddly enough, although his one- 
time employers, and erstwhile co- 
workers all learn early to know 
him for his true value, none ever 
manages to prevent his steady 
climb upward to fame and fortune; 
there are always bigger men to be 
fooled, according to Grogan’s phil- 
osophy, and his techniques of de- 
ception grow steadily more refined. 
His bag of tricks knows no limits, 
whether it be the steal of friend- 
ship to be thrown to the winds 
when it has served his selfish climb; 
the separation of the couple who 
should have been his close friends; 
the acceptance of credit for adver- 
tising production to which he never 
touched a pencil; or the deliberate 
swindling of accounts. 

Grogan is never downright illegal 
or dishonest. If the technicalities 
are examined, he never tells a lie. 
He is always within the pale of 
honesty; but no one who has ever 
met or worked with a Grogan could 
make the mistake of accrediting 
integrity to him. 
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“The Big Noise” is an antagonis- 
tic book. Although the claim is 
made that Grogan realizes his shal- 
low living when he has reached his 
ends, there is little in the story to 
give such evidence. And such brief 
instances as do exist in no way 
compensate for the wide swathe of 
grief and heartache and frustration 
which lie in the wake of Grogan 
and Company. 

The reader can hardly fail to 
wonder at the naivete of the people 
with whom Grogan worked. Not all 
of them could be simpletons; and 
only were such the case would he 
have been permitted the full, ex- 
tended powers which were never 
lessened but instead were constant- 
ly increased. Somehow Farrington’s 
characters are not true. He has 
sketched obvious reactions of peo- 
ple to “a big noise”, but he has not 
perceived, or, at least, has failed 
to portray, the basic revulsion and 
contra-antagonism which such an 
individual incites in his colleagues, 
and which ultimately asserts itself 
in open rebellion. 


Farrington’s novel has_ spotted 
interesting people; he has shown a 
panorama of events which could 
make an integrated plot; but he has 
given only a superficial treatment 
of both plot and characters, with 
a crudeness of style which make 
the book a disappointment. 


Brazil: People and Institutions. By 
T. Lynn Smith. Baton Rouge, La. 
The Louisiana University Press, 
1946, Pp. 843 + XXI, $6.50. 
This book is a comprehensive 

study of the people and institutions 

of Brazil. It should fill a long felt 
need among people in the United 

States who desire more accurate 

and detailed information about the 

largest country in South America. 

It is generally known that there 

are large areas of unsettled land in 

Brazil, that the country differs 

sharply from the Spanish Repub- 

lics of Latin America and _ that 

Brazil is the best friend the United 

States possesses south of the Rio 

Grande. We are also aware that a 


portion of the coffee we 
drink is secured in Brazil as well 
as several essential minerals, among 
the most important being crystal 
quartz. 


major 


The book is organized simply. In 
addition to the introduction and 
the conclusion, there are five parts 
subdivided into twenty-one chap- 
ters. Following the introduction, 
Part II is composed of three chap- 
ters designed to present the cultural 
diversity of Brazil. Part III, entitled 
“The People” is divided into seven 
chapters which include considera- 
tion of the distribution and growth 
of population, racial composition, 
immigration and mortality. A single 
chapter on levels and standards of 
living makes up Part IV of the 
book. Six chapters make up Part 
V, a study of the relations of the 
people to the lands. This discussion 
stresses the sociological phase of 
the problem rather than the geo- 
graphical. The four chapters in 
Part VI present an analysis and a 
description of the principal social 
institutions of Portugese America. 


“Brazil: People and Institutions” 
is a study of Brazilian society in all 
of its fundamental aspects. The 
great diversity and the predomin- 
ant rurality that characterize the 
country are emphasized. The author 
stresses the study of land settle- 
ment, land surveys, land tenure, 
size of holdings and community 
groups. 

In the conclusion numerous sug- 
gestions are advanced which the 
author believes would greatly aid 
problems of population and stand- 
ards of living among the Brazilian 
people. The conclusion that the 
future of Brazil rests upon the land 
system the country adopts or fails 
to adopt is indeed sound. Also the 
contention that wasteful rural prac- 
tices must be reduced is basic in a 
stable economy. This is true in 
Brazil as in most progressive coun- 
tries. In the final analysis the au- 
thor concludes that Brazil faces 
and must solve the same social 
problems that other countries have 
had to solve. The methods may 
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differ in Brazil because of her his- 
tory and natural environment but 
the net results will be the same. 
The volume is well bound and 
printed in a large enough type to 
be easily read. Numerous photo- 
graphs, drawings of Brazilian life, 
tables and figures enhance the 
value of the book. In conclusion, 
one may say that Brazil: People 
and Institutions should be of much 
value to numerous groups of pro- 
fessional people. 
G. Davin Kocu 
Assistant Professor of 
Geography and Geology 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Kentucky’s Resources. A bulletin 
of the bureau of school service, 
College of Education, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. Volume XVIII, No. 2, De- 
cember, 1945, pp. 351, 50 cents. 


Ten chapters on the resources 


and resource use of Kentucky 
written for ‘“teacher-education 
classes Kentucky’s colleges, to 


acquaint teachers already in service 
with the problems of resource-use 
education, as a source book for 
children in Kentucky’s schools, 
and to provide useful information 
to adults, helping them to appre- 
ciate what Kentuckians now have 
and to know what they could and 
should have.” 


The richly illustrated, paper 
covered 351 page volume was pre- 
pared under the direction of a 
“core-committee” of eleven persons 
with Dean William S. Taylor of the 
College of Education, University of 
Kentucky as chairman. 


Ten sub-committees were set up 
on ten phases of resource use. 
These committees consisted of from 
five to eighteen members. Each of 
these committees worked out a 
written report on its particular 
phase of resource-use education. 

In the summer of 1945, a work- 
shop on Kentucky’s resources made 
possible by a grant from the Gen- 
eral Education board was held at 
the University of Kentucky. Par- 
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ticipants in this workshop received 
the manuscripts which had been 
prepared by Dean Taylor’s com- 
mittees and made plans to use the 
material as a basis for instructional 
material for use in the upper ele- 
mentary grades and in Junior High 
School. These booklets will be 
issued by the Bureau of School 
Service. 

The personnel of Dean Taylor’s 
committees includes people from 
widely varied backgrounds. Many 
school people, from the T. V. A., 
from the U. S. Geological survey, 
from the Conservation Council, a 
professor of Biology, a Commis- 


sioner of Fish and Game, and the . 


executive secretary of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association. 
The book is divided into ten 


chapters, in eight of these eight 
different resources are discussed, 
soil; water; forests; wildlife; parks 
and recreational areas; native 
flowers; shrubs; and trees; min- 
erals; and human resources. 

The book is interesting, written 
on the level of the average reader, 
and should be very useful to Ken- 
tuckians and to those who wish to 
inform themselves about Kentucky. 

For example—the chapter on 
water discusses surface water and 
ground water, floods and flooding 
factors, data charts on rivers are 
given, and many diagrams, photo- 
graphs and maps are included. Be- 
cause of the extensive limestone 
formations and the uneven terrain 
in Kentucky the subject of water 
as a resource is important and is 
well covered. 

The book is unusual in that it is 
co-operatively prepared and that it 
represents an attempt of a State 
with vast resources and a low utili- 
zation of these resources to educate 
its people to do something about it. 

RussELL McDouGA. 
Instructor in Science 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Will Negroes Get Jobs NOW? By 
Herbert R. Northrup. New York: 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
1945. Pp. 31. 10c. 


“Negroes,” the author, 
“made spectacular gains” in em- 
ployment during the war and in 
the variety of jobs they filled. This 
involved a marked shift from farm 
to factory. A_ greatly increased 
number of Negroes was also em- 
ployed by the Government in Wash- 
ington. And in many cases they 
were stepped up considerably in 
the nature and rank of employ- 
ment. These gains seem impressive 
because the Negro “had so far to 
go.”’ The termination of hostilities 
found him still “at the bottom of 
the economic pyramid” and with 
prospects of being the first to lose 
his hard won gains. 

Negroes, the author concludes, 
are most likely to continue their 
jobs in electrical, radio and com- 
munications equipment, manufac- 
turing, and in the iron and steel 
industry. Their prospects are less 
promising in the rubber industry, 
building trades and transportation. 
Their prospects are slim in the 
shipbuilding, aircraft and automo- 
bile industries. In some of these at 
least the C.I1.O. has assumed a 
more favorable attitude toward the 


Negro than has the A. F. of L. 


As happened during the First 
World War so during the Second 
there was a large migration of 
Negroes from the South to the 
North and West. Most of them will 
not return. There will not be much 
inducement for them to do so since 
the mushroom character of war in- 
dustry in that section will mean its 
early collapse. 


says 


During the war various indus- 
tries and labor unions discriminat- 
ed against the Negro despite a labor 
shortage. This was partially reme- 
died by the establishment of the 
Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mittee in June, 1941. If the Negro 
is to get justice in the post-war era 
the author suggests that this com- 
mittee might be continued, that 
similar committees might be set up 
in the states and that the Wagner 
Labor Act might be amended. He 
then goes New Dealish by recom- 
mending expansion of U. S. Hous- 
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ing, public works, social security 
und T.V.A. projects, the second to 
be used only in case private indus- 
try fails to achieve full employ- 
ment. 

One must read the pamphlet to 
get its full significance because 
much of its story is a matter of 
statistics. 

FrRep E. BRENGLE 
Professor of History 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Gainfully Employed Women and 
the Home. By The Committee of 
Consultants on Gainfully Em- 
ployed Women and the Home. 
New York: The Women’s Found- 
ation Inc., 1945. Pp. 15. 


Healthful and complete living in 
our present modern and complex 
society most assuredly points up 
the need and necessity for personal 
development in the physical, men- 
tal and the emotional areas of the 
life process. Assuming the fore- 
going to be axiomatic in the 
achievement of a full life, it almost 
goes without saying that “Gain- 
fully Employed Women and the 
Home” prepared under the auspices 
of the Women’s Foundation pre- 
sents in a clear, concise and cogent 
outline those objectives and values 
which women themselves should 
strive to attain through their own 
responsibility and initiative as well 
as those goals which should be un- 
dertaken by education, industry, 
and the community itself in order 
to improve the status of working 
women—an accomplishment which 
ultimately reflects favorably not 
only on working women but also on 
society as a whole. 


The scope and focus of the pam- 
phlet seems to stress the dual re- 
sponsibilities of women, many of 
whom in addition to their gainful 
employment assume certain respon- 
sibilities as homemakers no matter 
how full or limited these responsi- 
milities may actually be. Converse- 
ly, intelligent attention is directed 
to the role of women whose basic 
and fundamental skills may be 
merely applied to the art of home- 
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making but whose membership in 
a free democratic society may im- 
pose certain privileges and obliga- 
tions—namely, the well being of 
employed women and their families. 

The right of every woman to 
choose her way of life regardless of 
her marital status, is given expres- 
sion and is entirely consistent with 
present day psychological concepts 
which hold that individuals develop 
personality and growth through the 
choice of experiences that are for 
the most part constructive and sat- 
isfying. Whether approval or dis- 
approval of married women work- 
ing is a part of our moralistic think- 
ing, our sensibilities along these 
lines are not too deeply aroused 
as life in the home, community, and 
industry is fairly well defined as 
a partnership developed through 
the participation of each and every 
member of the group. The import- 
ance of every home possessing one 
full time homemaker to whom the 
children may look for consistent 
care and stability is thought pro- 
voking and worthy of even greater 
consideration in view of the emo- 
tional needs of children, especially 
those of pre-school age. 


Establishing a more complete 
system of social insurance, full em- 
ployment, an adequate real wage 
level, pay for the job, and enlarg- 
ing community facilities for health 
and education as well as improving 
the status of the household servant 
are goals worthy of the efforts of 
all women. Apropos of the state- 
ment “With demands for rehabili- 
tation and development, society 
will probably be unwilling to sup- 
port non-productive members”, we 
must always bear in mind that the 
degree of productivity is in propor- 
tion to capacity and _ training. 
Whether the techniques learned in 
outside employment can be trans- 
lated into skills which lighten 
household tasks may be open to 
question, but emphasis on the im- 
portance of institutes as an adjunct 
in bringing about this transfer of 
training is desirable. 

We would hope that such a pam- 


phlet would not unnecessarily serve 
to feed the intellectual ambitions 
of women but merely to outline the 
various areas in which women may 
be helpful. It is of greater personal 
and social importance that every 
woman understand and accept her 
own unique capabilities and limi- 
tations and thereby arrive at goals 
that are commensurate with her 
emotional level. It would be inter- 
esting to read a similar commenta- 
ry on “Gainfully Employed Men 
and the Home” and yet the subject 
of this particular pamphlet for the 
most part is applicable to the posi- 

tion and role of men. 
MARGARET Mary KELLEY 
Case Work Supervisor 
Family Welfare Society 

Terre Haute, Indiana 
Womens Opportunities and Re- 
sponsibilities in Citizenship. New 

York: The Woman’s Foundation, 

Inc. 1945. Pp. 22. 

This is a report prepared by a 
group of consultants,—both men 
and women, known as The Com- 
mittee on Citizenship in the Home. 
The committee was selected and 
the report issued by The Woman’s 
Foundation, an incorporated or- 
ganization devoted to the develop- 
ment of the American home. 


At the outset this report defines 
a good citizen and lists those things 
which a woman must know and 
must do in order to function effec- 
tively in government and politics. 
The reasons why many women 
have not participated in civic af- 
fairs are stated, followed by an 
analysis of the reasons whey they 
should and must take an active 
part in community and national 
life if democratic principles of free 
government are to be preserved. 
The difficulties involved are recog- 
nized and discussed under three 
divisions, — personal, home, and 
community. Advice is given con- 
cerning methods by which a woman 
may participate through her chosen 
political party, through non-parti- 
san groups, and by individual ac- 
tion. The report closes with tangi- 
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ble suggestions for projects on 
which to work in the form of a 
well chosen list of typical com- 
munity needs. 

While this short manual was 
written for women, it might well 
be studied by any individual or by 
any civic group interested in the 
democratic growth of community 
and nation. 

A copy of the report may be se- 
cured by writing The Woman’s 
Foundation, Inc., 10 East 40th St., 
New York 16, New York. 

INEZ Morris 

President, Terre Haute Chapter 

American Association of 
University Women 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Africa Advancing. By Jackson Da- 
vis, Thomas M. Campbell and 
Margaret Wrong. New York: 
The Friendship Press, 1945. Pp. 
222. 

This publication is the report 
made of a study of rural education 
and agriculture in West Africa and 
the Belgian Congo. It is indeed 
timely and of general interest. It 
contains a wealth of information 
concerning a little known section 
of the Dark Continent. 

“Africa Advancing” is more than 
just a mere description of the area 
surveyed. Each author is a special- 
ist in his field. Mr. Jackson is Asso- 
ciate Director of the General Edu- 
cation Board, New York; Miss 
Wrong, Secretary of the Interna- 
tional Committee on Christian Lit- 
erature for Africa, and Mr. Camp- 
bell, Field Agent, Extension Serv- 
ice of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Thus, each 
principal member of the survey 
party was interested in a different 
aspect of conditions as they were 
encountered in West Africa and 
the Belgian Congo. 

The report may readily be di- 
vided into three major parts. The 
first part deals mainly with a de- 
scription of the geographical fea- 
tures and the political and econom- 
ic stability of the areas under con- 
sideration. A short history of pro- 
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gress is included also in the first 
part. 

In the second section of the pub- 
lication, New Colonial Policies, 
agricultural adjustments and pro- 
cedures are discussed. Herein is 
presented a clear picture of the 
problems existing between native 
and plantation agriculture. Numer- 
ous fundamental recommendations 
for bettering the standards of liv- 
ing of the native people are pre- 
sented. 

The third division of the report 
deals with the educational facilities, 
practices and future needs of West 
Africa and Belgian Congo. Among 
the most significant features of the 
educational system is the emphasis 
on sanitation and health. Among 
other specialized features is voca- 
tional training. 

Probably the greatest fundamen- 
al weakness of education is the 
lack of facilities for training women 
and girls. The lack is partly due to 
the large number of Moslem peo- 
ple who live in West Africa. 

Future development of the ter- 
ritories studied will depend on the 
native people. In this work these 
people are and will be greatly aid- 
ed by the Christian Missions which 
have fostered the advancement 
made thus far. “Africa Advancing” 
presents clearly the excellent prog- 
ress made to date. 

The publication contains several 
good ways of the area discussed, 
numerous photographs which add 
materially to the study, and an ex- 
tensive bibliography. Those inter- 
ested in little known West Africa 
and the Belgian Congo will find 
the book both instructive and stim- 
ulating. 

G. Davin KocH 

Assistant Professor of Geography 
Indiana State Teachers College 


JUVENILE 


A Car Traveling People. By Frank- 
lin M. Reck: The Automobile 
Manufacturers Association, De- 
troit, Michigan, July, 1945. Pp. 
48. 

History always has recorded to a 


great extent the growth of civiliza- 
tion in terms of the progress made 
in transportation and communica- 
tion. Although there are many 
phases to the growth of transporta- 
tion in our own country, perhaps 
the one that has contributed most 
to the changes in the every day 
life of American citizens is the 
rapid development of the automo- 
bile during the interval between 
the two World Wars. 

Recognizing this fact the Board 
of Investigation and _ Research. 
which was created by Congress un- 
der the Transportation Act of 1940, 
requested the Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association to make a 
national transportation study, A 
Car Traveling People is the booklet 
that was prepared to show “how 
the automobile has changed the life 
of Americans” and “ to deal with 
the social aspects of the changes 
wrought by the automobile between 
wars. 

The booklet is divided roughly 
into four large parts: Background 
for Progress, Transformation in 
Rural Life, Transformation in City 
Life, and the Social Results of this 
transformation on American life. 
It is written in a simple, direct 
style that will appeal to both junior 
and senior high school classes in 
social studies. There is a quick run- 
down of figures and charts supple- 
mented by excellent visual mater- 
ials which make authentic the state- 
ments made in the main body of 
the booklet. Perhaps the most out- 
standing part of the publication for 
teachers and pupils is the excellent 
and well-chosen Bibliography and 
Sources that may be used in all 
studies made on the subject of 
transportation. 

It is true that much space has 
been given to the positive and de- 
sirable changes brought about in 
American life by the use of the 
automobile while only a small part 
of the booklet is given over to the 
negative and undesirable aspects of 
“a car traveling people” that needs 
to be educated more fully in the 
proper use of the automobile as a 
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means to a happier and more use- 
ful life for all Americans. 
F'LORISE HUNSUCKER 
Associate Professor of 
Social Studies 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Spring Comes to Meadowbrook 
Farm, By Katherine S. Keeler. 
New York: Thomas Nelson & 
Sons, Pp. 40. 

This book, as indicated by the 
title, is really an account of every- 
day doings on the farm in the 
spring-time. It would be suitable 
for children in grades 2 (a superior 
group), and 3, to read for them- 
selves, or for Grade 1, if read aloud 
by the teacher. Boys and girls a- 
like should be interested in the 
colorful tale of ‘Mrs. Twaddle’, a 
duck, who had a “feeling in her 
wishbone” that spring was near. 
Besides “Mrs. Twaddle’, the read- 
er is introduced to most of the other 
farm animals as well, their lives 
and doings fitting in easily with the 
general theme. Step by step, the 
author introduces the various ac- 
tivities of plowing, harrowing, cul- 
tivating and seeding—all of which 
are carefully and accurately de- 
scribed in an interesting way. Thus 
the reader really learns a great 
deal about these essential processes 
without being bored by technical 
details. Shearing the sheep, de- 
scribed in the same manner, is an 
interesting experience which would 
be new even to many adults fami- 
liar with other features of farm 
life. The book contains, also, a very 
good description of the coming of 
spring—in a_ series of vivid 
miniatures. 

“A patch of green grass here. 

Sap rising in the tree trunks. 

Bursting leaf buds. 

Shy wood flowers. 

A bird’s sweet song.” 


(One might venture, perhaps, to 
criticize at this point, the author’s 
sentence structure. The omission of 
verbs, while a very effective tech- 
nique in adult literature, may be a 
trifle confusing to a child in whom 
a teacher has striven to arouse the 
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How- 
ever, it occurs in only one or two 
places.) 


necessary “sentence sense. 


Unlike many stries of farm life, 
this charming little tale is not told 
strictly from the view-point of the 
farmer, nor yet from the animal 
view-point, but manages an adroit 
mingling of the two. The author 
does not follow the custom of at- 
tributing human characteristics to 
animals—a custom which appeals 
to the imagination of childhood, but 
creates a feeling of unreality. In- 
stead, she contrives to give a very 
real personality, with a quaint 
flavor, to her animal characters. 
This effect is assisted materially by 
the quaint names chosen for them— 
“Twaddle,” “Peckett,”’ and ‘Feath- 
erby.” 


The book should have consider- 
able appeal for primary children. 
The language is simple, for the 
most part; the story is told with 
sympathy and humor. The story 
brings one into very close touch 
with wild life as well as with farm 
animals. This would arouse an in- 
terest in Nature Science. The child 
unconsciously absorbs lessons of 
kindness to animals and birds and 
is made to become acutely aware 
of the great out-door life around 
him. The illustrations, done in clear 
outline, with two-tone tints of 
brown and green are life-like and 
clear. They are helpful in depicting 
less familiar farm objects, such as 
the brooder. In spite of the greater 
appeal of bright solors, the restful 
brown and freen tones play their 
part in fostering artistic tastes and 
appreciation. The print is clear, on 
smooth, dull-finish paper, easy on 
childish eyes, the margins are wide- 
increasing “readability.” 


This is an excellent book for the 
teacher to read aloud as an intro- 
duction to the “Farm _ Unit.” 
Children of grade 3 will delight 


in reading it for themselves. 


Marvory D. NARROWAY 
Port Alberni 
British Columbia, Canada 


Charcoal. By Lloyd Coe. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
1946. pp. 30. 

This attractive child's book, while 
holding the interest of little people 
of primary grade level throughout, 
is designed primarily to inculcate 
in the mind of the reader the idea 
that one experiences more real joy 
and satisfaction as a _ result of 
thoughtfulness, consideration and 
helpfulness for others than from 
deeds of unwarranted meanness. 

Charcoal, a little black sheep, 
who is the main character in this 
story, had a real desire to be friend- 
ly, but in spite of this fact, he lived 
up to the reputation of the tradi- 
tional black sheep and was indeed 
very naughty. Through a series of 
mean, unkind tricks played upon 
his white sheep cousins, involving 
subsequent scolding from his 
mother, which scolding made little 
Charcoal very penitent for the time 
being, the poor little black sheep 
found himself very unhappy and 
friendless. 

Charcoal really did his best to 
overcome his inherent badness, 
even to the point of making him- 
self all white by rolling in the 
farmer’s whitewash which he upset 
in one of his exhibitions of naughti- 
ness, though for this once he was 
prompted by a good motive. But 
when Charcoal met with the temp- 
tation to play his favorite naughty 
trick again, he forgot all his good 
resolutions and found that under- 
neath the coat of whitewash, he was 
still a naughty, unhappy sheep. 


Then, through a storm of rain, 
arose a circumstance in which little 
Charcoal had an opportunity to be 
kind and helpful to three little 
rabbits and thus save them a 
punishment. Charcoal yielded to 
the impulse to protect and befriend 
the little helpless creatures, who 
were in turn very grateful. 


The author tactfully brings out 
the fact that as a result of his kind- 
ness and consideration for others, 
Charcoal was conscious of such a 
glad, warm, happy feeling that he 
continued to be friendly and help- 
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ful, thereby gaining the commenda- 
tion and friendship he had so earn- 
estly desired. 

This light fictional story is suit- 
able for children of primary grade 
level ranging from bright pupils of 
Grade IA to the slower Grade IIB 
group. 

The length of line and size of 
print suggest suitablity for Grade 
II er IIB rather than for an aver- 
age Grade IA class. The long lines 
of print are accounted for by the 
fact that the width of the book is 
greater than the length. The print- 
ed portions are well placed with 
wide margins. Every page is suit- 
ably and attractively illustrated, 
which is always a delight to chil- 
dren. “Charcoal” is bound with a 
hard cover and is printed on good 
quality paper. 

ETHEL BLANCHE COLWELL 
Richard McBride School 
Vancouver, British Columbia 
Canada. 


Triumph Clear. By Lorraine Beim. 
New York. Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., 1946. $2.00 Pp. 200. 


Here is a story of a personal 
struggle against polio, and its cli- 
mactic “Triumph Clear” through 
treatments and convalescence at 
the Warm Springs Foundation. 


Much has been written and told. 


of the historic struggle of both the 
Roosevelts against constitutional 
handicaps. The present generation 
understands FDR’s_ story much 
more fully than that of Teddy’s, 
primarily because of its recency. 
In her present story, Miss Beim 
tells a vibrant tale of life at the 
Foundation which now stands as a 
living memorial to the late Presi- 
dent. 

One of the unusually excellent 
points of the book is its delicate 
weave of personality change in 
young Marsh Evans, who falls to 
polio as she begins to enter the 
final phase of her training for a 
career in dramatics. Her matura- 
tion into a young woman of round- 
ed life values and personal inde- 
pendence are told without senti- 
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mentality and with a true pen dip- 
ped in understanding. 

Triumph Clear is ideal reading 
for the young adolescent, and can 
be enjoyed by boys and girls alike 
in the junior and senior high 
school. 





HADLEY... 
(Continued from Page 124) 

What was important to us as 
students of education in such ob- 
servation periods? It was the at- 
tainment of the prime objective, 
Growth Toward Better Understand- 
ing of Children, an objective predi- 
cated on the assumption that the 
teacher-learning situation cannot 
be at its best unless the teacher is 
able to direct the child’s total be- 
havior into constructive channels 
This is obviously impossible unless 
the teacher understands both the 
real causes of behavior and the 
proper reactions to it. 

We grew in understandings of 
the difficulties involved in attaining 
our objective, but we, also, grew 
in ability to discover and use tech- 
niques and methods that clarify 
problems of pupil-peer and pupil- 
teacher interaction. As our obser- 
vations progressed through the 
grades, high school teachers became 
more aware of the fundamentals 
of primary and elementary teach- 
ing, and of certain deep-seated 
causes of behaviors and traits of 
our older students. The grade teach- 
ers learned of the changing socio- 
emotional environment, expanding 
mentality, and common educational 
“bottle-necks” peculiar to the high- 
er grades. 


The last phase of our classwork 
was the development and presen- 
tation of several symposia that were 
concerned with the various prin- 
ciples and factors involved in such 
problem-solving, and down-to-earth 
methods of applying them. Here 
we ran into difficulties. Most of our 
members had no idea of how to 
develop a symposium, and many 
were the mix-ups as chairman and 
topics were chosen, and prepara- 
tion was started. One of the stu- 


dents was appointed co-ordinator, 
and directed the mechanics of the 
proceedings. 

At last, the first committee was 
ready to report. They had as a 
general topic, “Improving Our Un- 
derstanding of Children.” This topic 
was divided into the sub-topics of: 
1) “what it means to understand 
a child”, 2) “learning to describe 
behavior”, 3) “seeing the child as 
a member of the family”, 4) “help 
from a psychologist”, 5) “learning 
explanatory principles”, and 6) 
“group meetings as a study meth- 
od”. 

The speakers received perfect at- 
tention. Not only was their ma- 
terial very interesting in itself, but 
we, too, must later be in the same 
spot, and at the close of the first 
symposium questions were asked 
and answered in an electric atmos- 
phere of real interest. 


Yes, we worked hard, but our 
activities were very different from 
early expectations, and what we 
learned was so immediately useful 
in our own particular teaching situ- 
ations that our work was never de- 
based to routine drudgery. We had 
plenty of fun. Each group had its 
own method of presentation. There 
were beautifully tailored, 
academic speeches, and, in addition 
we enjoyed some very personalized 
dramatizations. We were right at 
home in the P. T. A. meeting as 
one student played the part of a 
harassed father who found his civic, 
church, and club activities conflict- 
ing with his desire to be a good 
P. T. A. member. We sat in silent 
sympathy as another graphically 
depicted an orphan’s struggle for 
education, and we laughed uproar- 
iously as others “hammed” some 
school-life situations. Dewey says, 
in effect, that learning requires ma- 
terial to be learned first, but, no 
less important, the situation must 
be conducive to learning. From 
the foregoing remarks, it can be 
understood that this group of sum- 
mer college students succeeded in 
producing a harmoniously effective 
learning situation. 


some 
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A class of college students at Indiana State, preparing to be 
school librarians, look over elementary school reading material. 


School Librarianship 
A. Career 


School librarianship is a comparatively young 
and numerically small profession. At present 
there is great demand for school librarians. 
School administrators now realize that a _ well- 
equipped library, under the direction of a trained 
librarian, gives invaluable experience to all stu- 
dents by increasing reading, study and reference 
opportunities through the use of books. 


Why not be a school librarian? It’s a challenge; it’s fun; 


it’s satisfying if you like to work with people. 


For further Information Write To: 


THE LIBRARY 


Seattwia College 


Vadim Chit me wae 








